see,. 


last. 


_ “I shall never envy the honours which wit and learning bestow in any other cause, if I can be numbered among those who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 
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FROM THE CRYSTAL HUNTER. 
THE COMING OF NIGHT. 


The stealing wave receives the twilight’s pearl; 
The western clouds are losing Phebus’ kiss; 

The purple smoke in vain attempts to curl, ’ 
Above the line where Venus smiles in bliss. 


Yon noble ship displays her ev’ry wing 
And woos the night-wind for its fitfi ul sigh; 
Her little top-sail looks a bird-like thing, 
Which leaves the earth to commune with the sky. 


Where th’ horizon trembles cold and blue, 
A silver herald whispers of the moon; 

While nature draws out perfumes with the dew, 
And brings her soft nurse like an angel’s boon. 


O, beauty-breathing God! if one so frail, 
So sinful, at this quiet time can see 

A paradise above yon little sail— 
A type of glory blessing hill and tree: 


How must the good man fill his spotless soul 
With all the gushing poets sometimes feign! 

How make Thy colours through his mind’s eye roll! | 
How drink the landscape as the sands the rain! 


Thou art all mercy, beauty-breathing God! 

Or why should I, a sad self-shipwreck’d man— 
Know that Thy pearls adorn the dewy sod, 

Or thus enjoy the bright lines of Thy plan? 


And if a mortal so Thy works can feel, 
How shall a spirit bear the beams of Thee, 

When the last trump must send through worlds a peal; 
And wake pale millions to eternity. C. E. E. 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


[Forthe Philadelphia Album. 
FRIENDSHIP, 
A TALE, BY A LADY. 

Henry Mansfield lived about twenty miles from 
Philadelphia, on the estate of his grandfather. The 
old gentleman was doatingly fond of this boy; for he 
was the only child of a beloved daughter, who had 
died when he was an infant. Henry was early dis- 
tinguished by traits of character which secured the 
affection ofall around him. His father, who almost 
from boyhood had passed much of his time in foreign 
lands, resided, when at home, inthe metropolis of 
his native state; and, on every return from a long 
voyage, he invited his little son to pass a week or 
two with him at the hotel where he boarded. On 
one of these joyful visits to the city, Henry learned 
that his father, who, finding it impossible to visit im- 
mediately the paternal estate, had, on his arrival, 
sent for his son, and brought home with hima young 
Spanish boy—an orphan, given by his dying mother 
tothe care of Captain Mansfield, who had been a 
warm friend to her deceased husband. The gene- 
rous-hearted American resolved to adopt the friend- 
less boy; and after his arrival at Philadelphia, on his 
first glad interview with his son, he asked him if he 
would consider the young Carlos as.a brother. Hen- 
ry had a very affectionate and brotherly heart; and 
he readily and gladly received the little stranger as 


another child of his father, entitled to the same kind- | 


ness and attention with himself.—What a source of 
happiness is a disposition like this! Had Henry been 
jealous of the affection manifested to a stranger, how 
miserable might he have been! How pleasant is it to 
witness the operations of a noble, generous temper! 
Selfishness, of a mean and despicable character, is 
the bane of human happiness. 

Carlos was grateful and affectionate, ardent and 
generous in friendship, of a quick temper, but a ten- 
der heart, and a noble-minded, high-souled boy.— 
Henry was an active, animated, fine-tempered boy; 
affectionate in his general feelings, firm in his at- 
tachments, and possessed of that disinterested dis- 
position, which will lead a person to make almost any 
sacrifice to promote the comfort and welfare of a 
friend: 

The boys soon became exceedingly attached to 
each other. The young Spaniard, on the estate of 
Henry’s grandfather, enjoying, with the brother of 
his affection, the appropriate pleasures of childhood, 
unalloyed by care, soon almost forgot his native 
land. Together, with early step, the young friends 
would brush the dews of morning; or, when the stu- 
dies of the day were over, engage in innocent pas- 
time on the banks of the pure stream, or inthe wide 
pasture grounds, where a beautiful colt, which had 
been given to Henry by his grandfather, and which, 
from its colour—so smooth, and of a fine red—he 
named Chestnut, was often the companion of their 
sports; for the boys so frequently caressed the animal, 
that he became very tame and playful. ; 

Captain Mansfield, for some time, thought of tak- 
ing Carlos tosea; but he at length concluded that he 
should remain in his new country till he had laid the 
foundation, at least, with Henry, of a respectable 
education. When the boys, who were of about an 
equal age, had attained their twelfth year, they were 
placed at an academy not many miles from home, 
where they were soon distinguished for their appli- 
cation and rapid progress. They were dilligent du- 
ring their school-months, and at the commencement 
of their vacations, they hailed, in the glad buoyancy 
of their young spirits, the charms of libeity, and re- 
turned to their favourite haunts with renewed de- 
light. Chestnut had now become a beautiful horse; 
and many a fine ride the boys had over hill and 
through valley. The animal seemed really suscep- 
tible of affection. He would hold down his beautiful 
head and long face, while the boys caressed him;— 
would suffér them to do as they pleased with him, and 


him. Yet, with all his gentleness, he was very 
sprightly, and the most graceful in his motions of any 
horse within many miles. 
Years, asthey passed, united more firmly and more 
tenderly the souls of Henry and his adopted brother. 
Associated in the same pursuits, kindred in feeling 


and in sentiment, they could scarcely conceive of a { 


would follow them over the pasture till they noticed. 


dearer tie in nature than that which bound them to 
each other. 

The day at length arrived when these affectionate 
friends were to be separated. Don Manuel Gonsal- 
vo, a native of Old Spain, who, having passed many 
years in South America, had lately, possessed of im- 
mense wealth, returned to his own land, issued in- 
quiries respecting a brother, whom he had left in 
Madrid, and of whom, for a Jong, long time, he had 
heard nothing. That brother was no more; and all 
his other connexions, too, had died; unless a child of 
Sebastian, the brother, were yet living. - This child, 
the young Carlos, had gone to America with Captain 
Mansfield. Don Manuel found means to ascertain 
in what part of the country he resided; and within a 
few months a letter to Captain Mansfield, enclosing 
one to Carlos, was received, in the course of a visit 
which Henry and his friend were making in Phila- 
delphia. This letter entreated the speedy restora- 
tion of Carlos to his native country, that he might 
inherit the fortune of his only relative, who, exhaust- 
ed by toil and care, was gradually yielding to the 
influence of disease, and the call of death. The let- 
ter to Carlos was kind—urging his immediate return 
to Spain. The property of Captain Mansfield had 
been lessened by a variety of vicissitudes, and though 
he tenderly loved young Carlos, he felt that to detain 
him under such circumstances, thus preventing his 


‘succession to a brilliant fortune, would be unjust — 


He therefore resolved to relinquish the society of his 
adopted son; and having convinced Carlos of the ex- 
pedience and propriety of returning to his native 
land, he prepared for an immediate voyage. The 
young friends were deeply grieved at the prospect 
of separation, and Henry would have begged to ac- 
company his father and Carlos; but his aged and af- 
fectionate grandfather, to whom he was as the light 
of the eve, urged him to tarry till the lamp of life, 
now dim, should be extinguished; ‘‘and then, my son,” 
said the old man, * seek thy friend in peace, remem- 
bering that I have blessed thee.” To depart, there- 
fore, during the life of his grandfather, the generous 
heart of Henry felt to be impossible. Carlos engaged 
that he would sometime, should his life be spared, 
return to America; but gratitude, and that powerful 


principle of natural affection, which binds the human 
heart to its own, now urged him to seek that stran- 


ger uncle, who had thought of him, all unkmown as 
he was. He presented to Henry, as the dearest to- 
ken he possessed, a diamond ring, which had been 
given him by his mother, while on hgg death-bed, 


who might be dearer to him than life. He felt)that 
connexion to which his mother had probably looked 


in this injunction would never present an object 
more tenderly living in the centre of his heart. “One 


of the diamonds was gone before I received it,” said 


with an injunction never to part witl but one 


his beloved Henry formed this exception—that a ™ 
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he; ‘‘ but our affection, my dear Henry, will never, 
I trust lose one precious degree of its present gene- 
rous warmth and tenderness. Those gems of the 
heart, friendship and constancy, richer than diamonds, 
will remain, I hope, unbroken by time—undestructa- 
ble as man’s immortal spirit.” 

‘‘T have no precious thing to bestow on you,” said 
Henry; “but you bear with you my heart.” 

The friends expressed, in the eloquence of silence, 
their sad farewell; and Captain Mansfield and Carlos 
embarked for distant Spain. 

They had not proceeded far, when Carlos, with 
painful tenderness, perceived a token of his friend’s 
affection. Onthe deck, ina little place prepared 
for him, was the favourite Chestnut, which Henry, 
with the assistance of his father, had caused to be 
conveyed on board. With mingled grief and plea- 
sure Carlos caressed the pretty animal; resolving 
hever to part with him. 

After a passage for the most part undisturbed by 
tempest the vessel arrived at Lisbon, whence, Capt. 
Mansfield, as soon as he had arranged for a time the 
business of the voyage, proceeded with Carlos as far 
as Toledo, the city of Don Manuel's residence in 
Spain. On inquiring for his abode, they were di- 


_ rected to a stately palace, on the borders of the Ta- 


gus. Captain Mansfield understood the Spanish 
Janguage well; and Carlos had not forgotten it; for, 
from the time of his leaving his country, his bene- 
faetor had frequently conversed with him in his na- 
tive tongue. They were ushered into a spacious sa- 
loon, where Carlos was soon presented to his inva- 
lid uncle, who received him kindly; for Don Manuel 
saw and felt that he was indeed his nephew, from the 
striking resemblance he bore to his deceased father. 
Captain Mansfield was courteously treated by the 
master of the mansion, who begged that he would 
consider the dwelling as his own. After passing a 
few days at the palace, he bade his hospitable host a 
friendly farewell; and having exchanged with the son 
of his adoption a sad and tender adieu, he returned 
to Lisbon, and, soon after, to America. Carlos du- 
tifully and kindly attended his uncle, who gradually 
failed, till life was just expiring. 

“ Remainin your own country, a few years, my 
beloved Carlos,” said the dying man, “and secure 
to yourself the fortune for which I have too severely 
toiled; and then, ifalone and unconnected, you can- 
not here be happy, return to America, and, bearing 
there the name of your uncle, live with the friends 
who have so kindly cherished you.” 

Carlos received the last farewell of his uncle; and 
when he laid him in the tomb of his fathers, he felt 
himself a solitary being in a land which was to him 
asalandof strangers. Onmanya bright, still night, 
gazing from his window on the waters of the Tagus, 
he thought of his American friends; and when, from 
the numerous boats which danced on the moonlight 
wave, the midnight song of the gondolier stole sweet- 
ly on his senses, his pensive spirit was wafted on me- 

mory’s wing to that land beyond the ocean, where his 
own voice had often mingled with that of Henry in 
the praise of the brave and virtuous. 

Don Manuel had requested kis nephew to remain in 
- Spain a few years, in the hope that by so long a resi- 
defice in his native land his heart might be weaned 
from America, for a natural love of country had in- 

spired a wish that Carlos would make Spain his per- 
manent place of abode. Carlos, ignorant of this mo- 


the departed; and he endeavoured to soften the sor- 


tive, still resolved to regard sacredly the wish of 


rows of absence by writing, at every opportunity, 


| they also wrote to him; and the mutual affection was 


thus preserved in its tenderness. 
[To be continued. ] 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 


ON GOOD MANNERS. 


BY A LADY. 
Good manners make friends. 

What an effect is produced by manner! An irre- 
sistable captivation charms the sight, and enthrals 
the heart and mind, wherever the fascination of 
manner exists. No personal grace is to be compar- 
ed to it. as to the uniform power of pleasing. The 
various accomplishments which adorn human nature; 
—the brilliancy of beauty and talent, with the best 
dispositions; seem often of little avail to their pos- 
sessors, without a certain grace to render them en- 
gaging. In what does that grace consist? In a uni- 
on of certain qualifications, sometimes native, but 
oftener acquired, which produces what is termed 
manner. An avoidance of every selfish considera- 
tion in our social intercourse with our fellow crea- 
tures, by studying their wishes, and yielding to their 
feelings in preference to our own, is. certainly one 
of the first requisites to engage others in our favour; 

but that alone canhot be sufficient to produce the 
charm of manner. That entire freedon from all em- 
barrassment; that tranquil self-possession where no 
vanity or presumption is apparent, but always mod- 

est and forbearing; that unwearying and uniform ex- 

ertion to please, without suffering the effort to ap- 

pear; that cheerful propriety of conversation ingeni- 

ously adapting it to the capacity and humour of those 

to whom it is addressed—such an union must pro- 

duce that fascination which delights all ages, all tem- 

pers, and at all periods, beyond the power of expres- 

sion. It winds round our hearts like enchantment, 

and if more generally cultivated, would render earth 

a Paradise. It graces the cottage and the palace, 

and gives an attraction to each. It seems not alto- 

gether unimportant for our own happiness, as well 

as that of others; and as such it should be valued and 

cultivated. The effect it produces may be exempli- 
fied by a description of three sisters:—all amiable, 

but not equally attractive; although equally well dis- 

posed, and well educated. Augusta was beautiful; 

I may not add, ‘as painting could express, or youth- 

ful poets fancy when they love,” since that implies 

expression and manner; but she was as handsome as 

form, features, and complexion could render her; yet 

so deficient was she in manner that her beauty pro- 

duced no effect. She was reserved, and seemed in- 

different to every one, and every thing. She would 

not exert herself to please, because she vainly 

thought that her beauty would recommend itself suf- 

ficiently without it. But the result proved other- 
wise. No one felt an interest in her, or seemed so- 

licitous to please one, who so little cared to please 

others—and she pursued the eventenourof her way 

unsought for, and unregarded! 

Caroline was abrupt, and apparantly disdainful; 
but not soin fact. She wassincere and candid; with 
so little idea of disguise, that she never sought the 
means she ought to have sought, to have rendered 
her virtues prominent and effectual. Her manner was 
careless; coarse it could not have been from her ed- 
ucation and associations; but it was not refined.— 
It appeared presuming and conceited, from not tak- 
ing the pains to prevent this appearance. She there- 
fore moved on, oftener censured than applauded; and 


to his American friends. By every opportunity, 


seldom had credit for the virtues she really possess- 


ed. Few cared to please her, asshe appeared above 
seeking the means to please any. But this was only 
in appearance. Slie possessed the disposition te 
please, but made no effort so to do, trusting too con- 
fidently to her talents and virtues to recommend them- 
selves. Maria on the contrary, was all manner.— 
She had neither beauty nor talents, but in a common 
degree; but she made the best use of what she had. 
She sought to please, and she succeeded. No one 
was in her society without experiencing the effects 
of the graces of her manner. She was not more 
amiable than her sisters; but she seemed made up of 
amiable dispositions. Always attentive to the wish- 
es and feelings of others, she engaged all in her fa- 
vour: yet so natural seemed this attention, that no 
effort was apparent. It appeared the spontaneous 
effusions of the best feelings in the world. Her man- 
ner was universally acceptable, as she perfectly un- 
derstood how to adopt it to to the separate humours 
of those she addressed. Although she never yielded 
her sentiments merely to please others, yet she did 
not support them unsolicited and ineffectually. She 
gained all she sought for, without appearing to claim 
any thing. It was a delight to be in her presence, 
because she made every one feel better pleased with 
themselves. She always selected the subject most 
acceptable to those with whom she conversed, wheth- 
er agreeable to her own feelings or not: but at thesame 
time she took care not to converse with any who re- 
quired other thana proper subject. Her cheerful 


those who approached her, rendered her easy of ac- 
cess, and her society always an object. 

If such be the effect of manner, how surprising 
that it is not oftener cultivated and practised! Any 
one would suppose that our very vanity would be a 
sufficient inducement to render us thus engaging to 
others. Yet it is notso. We trusttoo much to 
our acknowledged and imagined qualifications to at- 
tract attention, to use the means we ought to set 
them off to the best advantage. But while we are 
thus listlessly looking out for unmerited admiration 
for our charms of mind or person, we had far better 
seek the means of attraction by a little amiable ef- 
fort of our own, and consider how much is depend- 
ant upon it. Half the real evils of life might be pre- 
vented by a little more attention to soften asperities 
by a conciliating manner; since they not unfrequent- 
ly have their origin in some accidental roughness or 
inadvertency of expression—which, often repeated, 
lessons regard, separates friends, and even destroys 
the strongest friendship; renders domestic life as well 
as familiar intercourse, a scene of contentious trifling, 
or ineffectual attempts to establish a right order of 
things:—a christian spirit of mutual good will. For 
it is not a little difficult while we have human feel- 
ings, however controlled by a sense of moral and re- 
ligious obligation, to practice forbearance beyond a 
certain point. Whilst we are constantly annoyed 
by sarcasm, ridicule, misrepresentation, petulance 
and pride of expression or manner; we must be more 
than human, however less than angels, to be always 
on our guard against their attacks. We all have 
our weak point, and that is easily assailed to throw 
us off our guard by any who will take the pains; and 
ifthe manner be not prepared it may be taken the 
advantage of to our injury:—whilst a collected and 
gracious manner softens the most obdurate if judi- 
ciously applied; conquers the most inveterate preju- 
dices; tranquilizes the most passionate; gives a lustre 
and effect to talents; charms away grief and ill hu- 
mour; and renders christian grace engaging, even to 


sensualist and sceptic. Under its influence, the 


and uniform good humour; her gracious reception of* 
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domestie fire-side is the abode of peace and happi- 
ness, So far as it depends upon the practice of a mu- 
tual effort to please, and forbear from all which of- 
fends good manners. Social as well as domestic in- 
tercourse, derives its purity and duration from an 
uniform adherence to this principle of good manners; 
which can alone render effectual for the best purpo- 
ses, the various superior qualifications with which 
human nature is endowed—setting them off in so 
pleasing a light as to promote good feelings, and 
chase away the numerous ills that flesh is heir to.— 
By these morality and religion are advanced, and 
and rightful associations formed and cemented—as 
the principle upon which good manners should be 
formed must partake of a christian spirit of gentle- 
ness, good will, and forbearance, with a moral propri- 
ety of feeling and ‘conduct, as important for the ad- 
vancement of truth as for our honour and happiness. 
The amiable and engaging view in which it places 
us, charms the imagination of the beholder, produces 
reflection, and may finally accomplish all which it 
should be our aim to establish. 


THE BATTLE OF THE BREEKS. 


A passage in the Life of William M’Gee, Weaver 
tn Hamilion. 


I often wonder, when I think of the tribulations 
that men bring upon themsells through a want of 
gumption and common independence of speerit.— 
‘here now, was I frae nae less than eighteen years, 
as henpickit a man as ever wrocht at a loom. Mag- 
gy and me, after the first week of our marriage, nev- 
er foregathered weel thegither. There was some- 
thing uncodour in her temper. In ae word, I was a 
puir, broken hearted man, and aften wished mysel! 
in Abraham’s bosom, awa frae the cares and mis- 
eries Of this sinfu’ world. 

It was on a wintry night when she set out to pick 
a quarrel wi’ Mrs. ‘l‘odd, the huckster’s wife, anent 
the price of a pickle flour. I maun first tell you 
what passed between her and me on this wonderfu’ 
occasion. . 

“And now, my dear,” quo’I, looking as couthy 
and humble as 1 could, and pu’ing my Kilmarnock 
night-cap a wee grain off my brow ina kind of half 
respectfu’ fashion, ‘‘ what’s this ye’re ganging to be 
about? Odds woman, I wadna giea pirn for a’ that’s 
happened. What signifies a pickle flour, scrimp 
worth halfa groat!” Faith, I would better hae held: 
my tongue, for nae sooner was the word: uttered, 
than tukin’ haud of a can, half fu’ o’ ready made dres- 
sing, which I was preparing to lay on a wab of blue 
check I was working tor Mr. Andrew T'reddles, the 
Glascow manufacturer—I say, takin haud of this, 
she let it flee at my head like a cannon ball. But 
Providence was kind, and instead of knockin’ out my 
brain asI had every reason to expect, it gied bang 
against our ain looking glass, and shattered it into 
five hundred pieces. But I didna a’thegither escape 
skaith, the dressing having flown out as the can ga- 


ed by me, and plaistered my face ower in a manner] P 


maist extraordinar to behold. Then away she gaed 
on her errand, leaving me sittin’ by the fire to make 
the best of my desperate condition. 

“OQ, Nancy,” said I to my dochter, as she sat, 
mending her brither’s sark, opposite to me, “Is na 
your mither an awfu’ woman?”’ 

‘I see naething awfu’ about her,” quo’ the cratur; 
“T think she servit ye richt; and hadI a man, I would 
just treat him in the same way, if he dur’d to set his 
mose Against onything that I wanted.” I declare to 
ye when I heard this frae my ain flesh and bluid, I 

was perfectly dumfoundered. The bairnI had brought 
upon my knee—that used, when a wee thing, to 
zome and sit beside me at the loom, and who was in 


the custom of wheeling my pirns wi’ her own hand—| 


-edds, man it was desperate. I could na say anither 
word, but I fand a big tear come hap-happing ower 
may tynkled cheeks, the first that had wet them sin’ 
I was a bit laddie rinning about before the schule 
door. What was her mither’s abusiveness to this? 


‘standing ought to submit to. 


harsh words of an undutifu’ bairn gang like arrows 
to his heart, and he weeps tears of real bitterness. — 
I wasna angry at the lassie—I was ower grieved to 
be angered; and for the first time I fand that my for- 
mer sufferings were only ds a single thread to a haill 
hank of yarn, compared to them I suffered at this 
moment. 

A’thegither the thing was mair than I could stand, 
sO, rising up, I betaks mysel to my but-and-ben neigh- 
bour, Andrew Brand. Andrew was an uncommon 
sagacious chiel, and, like mysella weaver to his 
trade. I stappit ben to Andrew’s to ask his advice, 
but odds, if I ever saw a man in sick a desperate pas- 
sion as he was in when I tauld him how I had been 
used by my wife and dochter. ' 

‘** William M’Gee,” said he, raising his voice—it 
wasa geyan strong ane—“ ye’re an absolute gomeril! 
O, man, but ye’re ahenpickit sumph! I tell ye, ye’re 
a gawpus and a lauching stack, and no worth the 
name of a man. Do ye hear that?” 

**O ay, I hear’t very weel,’’ quo’ I, no that pleas- 
ed at being sae spoken to, even by Andrew Brand, 
who was a manlI could stamach a guid deal frae in 
the way of reproof—‘I hear’t a’ weel eneuch, and 
am muckle obleeged to ye, nae doubt, for your con- 
solation.” 

‘* Hooly and fairly, William,” said he in a kinder 
tone, for he saw I was a degree hurt by his speech. 
Come I was only joking ye, man, and ye maunna 
tak onything amiss | haesaid. But, really, William, 
I speak to ye as a frien’ and tell ye that ye are sub- 
mitting to a tyranny which no man of common under- 
I’ll no tell ye what to 
do, but I'll just tell ye what I would do, if my wife 
and dochter treated me as yours have treated you— 
lord, man, I would ding their harns about, and knock 
their heads thegither like twa curling stanes. I 
would aye be master in my ain house.” 

This was Andrew’s advice, and I thocht it sound- | 
ed geyan rational, only no very easy to be put in 
practice. Hoosomever, thinks I to mysell, I’ll con- 
sider about it, and gin I could only bring mysell to 
mak the experiment, wha kens but I micht succeed 
toa miracle? On stapping back to my ain house,| 
the first thing I did was to tak a thimblefu’ of whis- 
key, by way of gi’eing me a pickle spunk in case of 
ony fresh rumpus wi’ the wife, and also to clear up 
my ideas. So I taks a drappie, and sits down quiet- 
ly by the fire-side, waiting for the return of Maggy 
frae scolding Mrs. Todd about the flour. , 


In she comes a’ ina flurry. Her face was as red 
asa peyny rose, her breathing cam fast, and she 
lookit a’thegither like ane that has had a sair warsle 
wi’ the tongue. But she was far frae being down- 
cast. On the contrarir, she lookit as proud as a 
Turkey cock; and I saw she had gran’ victory ower 
puir Mrs. Todd, who was a douce, quiet woman, and 
nae match for the like ofher in randying. Soshe 
began to stump and make a great phrase about the 
way she had outcrawed the puir body; and was a’the- 
gither as upset about itasif Duke Hamilton had 
made her keeper of his palace. Losh, I was madto 
hear’t, and twa or three times had a gude mind to 
ut in a word—to sic a degree was my courage rais- 
ed by the drap speerits—but aye as the words were: 
to my mouth, the thocht of the can and the dressing 
sent them back again, till they stuck like a bane in 
my throat. Very likely I micht hae said ne’er a word, 
and Andrew Brand’s advice micht hae gane for nee- 
thing, had it no been for the cratur Nancey, who 
was sae lifted up about her mither’s dispute, that 
naething would sair her but to hae the haill affair 
mentioned cut and dry. 


‘** And did ye cast up to Mrs. Todd, mither,” quo’ 
the little cutty, ‘‘ that she was fat?” 

“ Ay, that I did,” said Maggy. “JI tell’t her-she 
was like the side of a house. ‘ Ye’re a slut,’ quo’ I; 
“ve get fou every hour of the day wi’ your lump of 
a gudeman.” 


But this wasna a’—for nae sooner had Maggy an- 
swered her dochter’s first question than the cratur 
was ready wi’ anither: “ And, mither did ye cast up 
to her that her faither was a meeser?”’ 


“ Atweel did I, Naney,” answered the gude-wife. 


“T tell’t her a’ that. I coost up to her that her fath- 
‘er was a meeser, and would ride to Lunnun on 


louse, and make breeks of its skin, and eandles of its 
tallow.” 

Seeing that affairs were come to this pass, I pickit 
up a’ the spunk I had in me, besides what I had frae 
the drap whiskey; and fa’ing gi’ed her sic a 
lathering, as never woman got in all her born 
days. In ae word, she met wi’ her match, and roar- 
ed aloud for mercy; but this I would on nae account 
grant, till she promised faithfully that ina’ time 
comeing, she would acknowledge me _ her lord and 
maister—and obey me in every thing asa dutiful 
wife should her husband. 

As soon as this was settled, in stappit Andrew 
Brand. At the sight of my wife greeting, and me 
sae fairce, he held up his hands wi’ astonishment.— 
“ William M’Gee,” quo’ he, “it’s no possible that 
ye’re maister in this house!” : 

“It’s not only possible, but it’strue, Andrew,” 
was my answer: and takin’ me by the hand, he wish- 
ed me joy for my speerit and success. 

Sae far, sae weel; the first grandstroke was made, 
but there was something yet to do. I had discharg- 
ed a’ the outstanding debts wi’ my wife, and had 
brocht her to terms; but I had yetto reduce my 
bairns to their senses, and show them that I was 
their lord and maister, as weelas their mither’s.— 
So just wi’ a view to their gude, I took down a pair 
of teuch ben-leather taws, weel burnt at the finger 
ends, and gi’ed Nancy as mony cracks ower the bare 
neck as to set her a squeeling beyond a’ bounds.— 
It was pitiful to see the cratur, how she skipped about 
the room, and ran'awato her mither, to escape my 
faitherly rage. But a’ assistance frae that quarter 
was at an end now; and she was fain to fa’ down on 
her knees and beg my forgeevness—and promise to 
conduct herself as became my dochter, in a’ time 
coming. 

Just at this moment in comes wee Geordie, greet~- 


ing for his parritch. He kent naething of what had 
taken place in the house; and doubtless expeckit to 


mak an idiot of me, his faither, as he had been accus- 
tomed to do, almost frae his cradle. I saw that’ now 
was the time to thresh the corruption out of him; and 
brandishing the taws over my head, I made a stap 
forrit to lay hand upon him, and treat him like the 
lave. He lookit as if he had an inkling of what was 
forthcoming, and ran whining and craiking to his 
mither, who stood wiping her een wi’ her stripedapron 
in acorner of the room. The terrified laddie clang 
to her knees, but she never offered to lend a helping 
hand—sae great was the salutary terror wi’ which 
[had inspired her. him awa frae her coats, 
to which he was clinging; and, laying him ower my 


| knee, I gie’d him hipsy-dipsy in the presence of his 


mither, his sister, and Andrew Brand, who were look- 
ing on. 

“and thus have I, who for eighteen years was ruled 
by my wife, got the upper hand; and ony man who 
is henpicket, as I hae been, should just take the same 
plan, and his success will be sure as mine. 


ROBERT BURNS. 


The following characteristic trait of Burns was 
communicated by Mr. Alexander Smellie (one of the 


sons of the late William Smellie, printer of Edin- 


|burgh;) “I perfectly remember the first appearance 


of Burns in my father’s printing house in 1787, at the 
time his poems were printing. He was dressed much 
in the style’of a plain countryman, and walking from 
end to end of the composing-room, cracking along 
hunting whip which he had in his hand, to the no 
small annoyance of the compositors and pressmen: 
and although the manuscript of his poems was then 
lying before every compositor in the H@use, he nev- 
er once looked at what they were doing, or asked a 
single question. He frequently repeated this odd 
practice during the course of printing his work, and 
always in the same strange and inattentive man- 
ner, and to the great astonishment of the men who 


were not accustomed to such whimsica! behaviour.” 
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ORIGINAL. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


STANZAS. 


Oh! give to me the dreams of old!— 
Visions of Youth’s unclouded prime,— 
They passed as a sweet tale is told 
Whelmed in the murmuring wave of Time!— 
Why throng they not again, to bless 
The dawn of Manhood’s opening day— 
Rich in their morning loveliness— 
Pure dreams of old!—oh! where are they? 


But call them not—the hour hath past, 
When Hope her rainbow-fancies shed:— 
Brief may their golden moments last 
Ere Grief her dark cloud-pall hath spread! 
Songs of the hours, when youth was mine— 
Their notes have passed forevermore; 
Lut cease, lone spirit, to repine, 
Albeit those gentle tones are o’er. 


The Autumn-wind, its requiem 
Is pouring o’er the faded woods:— 
The leaf hath dried upon the stem, 
In Nature’s shadowy solitudes: 
The forest honors, cold and pale 
Sleep on the fountain’s loaded wave; 
Swept by the chill and searching gale— 
Thus my young dreams are in the Grave! 


Mourn not!—hope’s voice is yet mine own, 
Albeit, her syren-tale deceives; 
Though all her golden dreams have flown 
On Time’s dim wave, like yellow leaves: 
Mourn not—life is but fantasy— 
ts dreams are for a brief hour given— 
Dark clouds enthral its smiling sky, 
And its chief joy is—hope of heaven! 
W.G.C. 


others of acknowledged superior capacities and 


might afford. This much however is certain; 
no man of vigorous perceptions and retentive 
memory ever enfeebled his natural capacities 


faculty of close application, and the endow- 


innate in the minds of men. A difference in 
the habits and dispositions contributes more ma- 


and possession of these faculties, if such they 
may be termed. Men of dissipated habits, 
changeable temperaiments, dissatisfied charac- 
ters, and unhappy dispositions, are naturally 
prone to so diversified a course of sensual en- 
joyment, that it debars them from that regu- 
larity and intenseness in their applications 
which their judgments reminds them is neces- 
sary to the pertectibility of their minds in any 
one branch of science, literature, or the arts. 
With genius we generally find the accompani- 
ments of singular and eccentric habits of mind, 
peculiar dispositions, and fantastic notions of 
morality. ‘Ihese naturally lead to uncongenia! 
tastes with the major part of mankind, which 
are productive either of scorn for their feeble 
capacities, or misanthropy towards their over- 
tures of friendship and affection. If discretion 
is mingled with or superadded to genius, the 
disposition to be distinct from the multitude, as 
well in manners as mind, will be suppressed; 


be productive of golden opinions, from all de- 
nominations of people save those who have the 
vanity to suppose themselves superior in mental 
powers. Genius without discretion is like pow- 


-,.|der without the proper engines for its explosion 
= \to a powerful effect, and discretion without ge- 


eo. | nius is the capacity of appreciating and admur- 


It 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1827. _ 


fc Subscriptions. Many of our distant 
subscribers have conceived there is great diffi- 


eulty if not danger in forwarding the amount of 


their subscription by mail. In answer to in- 
quiries on the subject we again repeat that the 
mail is a safe conveyance for remittances, and 
cash thus forwarded may be considered at our 
risk, ‘To those persons who desire to remain 
on our list as delinquents, we expressly state 
that should their papers fail to be received at 
any time hereafter they will please attribute it 
to the proper cause. | 


GENIUS WITHOUT DISCRETION. 


Even during our limited career through life 
and superficial acquaintance with the phileso- 


phy of the human mind, we have been familiar 
with several individuals possessed of extra- 
ordinary natural abilities which were rendered 
totally useless for the want of proper discre- 
Aman can as little regulate the redun- 
dancies of his imagination, or the superfluities 
of a fertile intellect without a refined taste and 
discretionate judgment, asa child can controul 
the evolutions of a wild horse when dispossess- 
ed of reins. Many persons have contended 
that more genuine force of writing, depth of 
intellect and beauty of diction, has been pro- 
duced in all ages from habits of study and ac- 
quirement, than from any vigor of faculties 
and originality of conception arising altogether 
from the liberal endowments of nature. There 
have been men who without the aid of a classi- 
cal education, or even that acquired at an or-} 
dinary village school, accomplished more in 
ine walks of liteFature and science, than many 


tion. 


ing actions that we feel it impossibie to perforin 
ourselves and yet may reap the benefits of. 
When both are combined in the mind of man, 
they can be resembled to nothing so aptly as 
thunder and lightning in the hands of Jove, 
which prostrate and overwhelin all opposing 
barriers. Many men obtain wealth and power 
through the medium of discretion, whereas 
few accomplish either of these when genius 
is the only ladder to obtain the summit of 
their aspirings, 
acquaintance with the world, a familiarity 
with its customs and policies; genius is innate 
| force of mind and celerity of conception, which 
is derived solely from nature. Discretion,finesse, 
talent and acquirement are the same faculty 
under different appellations, and imay be ex- 
plained in a thousand different ways. Genius 
like happiness, is a word that is intended to 
convey an indefinite meaning to which there 
can be no unsophisticated and clear solution. 
Its attributes are at once iuexplicable and‘in- 
fatuating, and its possession the invaluable and 
untaught dowry of Heaven. Doctor Johnson 
has said that love is the folly of a wise man 
and the wisdom of a fool, and we think that 
genius might very appositely be termed the in- 
sanity of wisdom. Were a choice presented us 
of great genius or of great discretion, our ac- 
eeptance would be regulated thus. Did we 
prefer the good things of this world during our 
life time, and the enjoyments which would arise 
from them, to the immortality which possibly 
might surround our name in future ages, we 
should ask great and unfailing powers of dis- 
cretion. Did we prefer an after celebrity to 
present happiness, genius would be our choice. 
We conceive that Shakspeare and Burns pos- 
sessed genius, of a very distinct quality how- 
ever, and we ,aiso think that Newton. and 
Franklin possessed discretion or talent of an 
equally elevated and commendable character. 


possessed of all the faculties which learning 


by becoming acquainted with the writings of 
others, and storing his mind with such know-, 
ledge as is found only in its primitive force, 
beauty, and simplicity in the original langu age 
of its composition. Lord Bacon considered the 


ment of a retentive memory, as the only talents. 


terially than any other cause to the aequirement | 


every section of the union. 


consequently this more humble appearance will possessors. 


Discretion is acquired by an‘ 


COLLEGES. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts was con- 
ferred on eighty young gentlemen at Yale 
College N. Haven, on the 12th inst. At the 
same time, thirty received the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts, and nineteen that of Doctor of 
Medicine. At the Harvard College seven- 
ty students were admitted into the Fresh- 
man class at the recent examination, and at 
Bowdoin thirty candidates received the degree 
of A. B., six that of A. M., and twenty-four 
thatof M.D. The annual commencement of 
The Phi Beta Kappa Society of Connecticut 
took place on the 11th of last month, on which 
occasion a poem prepared by T. S. Dwight, 
Esq. of this city was read by Charles Atwood 
Esq. of Boston. Thus progress the classical 
institutions of this country, which are rapidly 
increasing, both in number and usefulness in 
Hitherto America 
had done nothing comparatively in a literary 
point of view when contrasted with England. 
We have no lives of the American Poets, and 
few biographies of eminent scientific ‘charac- 
ters. But no country on the face of the globe 
has effected so much in so short a period as 
this. We are yet young, but our youth is pro- 
mising. The seeds are sowing in a soil that is 
fertile, and will be productive of an abundant 
harvest. Literature, mechanics, and the arts, 
are flourishing beyond the most sanguine anti- 
cipations of our forefathers, and when another 
century has passed away, how many jewels 
that are now hidden in the recesses of the mind’ 
will have burst forth to illumine the world, 
and entail eminence and immortality on their 
We have as yet produced no 
Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, Johnson, Addison, 
Byron, Scott, and others similarly glorious, 
who have scattered effulgence over the brows 
of Britain’s genius; but we are yet in our in- 
fancy as before observed, and it is a powerful 


earnest of the unqualified and illustrious con- 


sequences derivable from a system of govern- 
ment whose firmest pillar is liberty, and whose 
most brilliant ornament 1s patriotism. — 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIC. 

An able work under this title has recently 
appeared from the pen of Doctor Arnott, a gen- 
tleman of excellent talents and scientific taste. 
Among other interesting articles, we observed 
one on ventriloquism, fully controverting the 
opinions entertained by some authors, that 
that faculty of speech was not dependant upon 
the tongue and mouth as in ordinary conversa- 
tion. ‘The Doctor enters into a lucid explana- 
tion of this subject, argues logicaily, and pro- 
duces some happy illustrations of the position 
he kas advanced in the form of anecdotes. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A prospectus accompanied with the 1ecom- 
mendations of severai highly respectable indi- 
viduals, has been issued in this city for the 
publication ofa little volume on Political Econ- 
omy, for the use of academical institutions. 
The author, Mr. Jennison, is a modest and 
amiable man, and from the cursory perusal we 
gave the work in manuscript, added to the 
commendations of those who have read its con- 
tents with more attention, it appears to us well 
worthy a portion of that liberal patronage, 
which of late has been so largely extended to 
works of a similar character. 


Editorial Wiseacre. We have been consi- 
derably amused by the importance and pom- 
posity displayed by the editor of a little seven 


by nine piece of paper published to the west- 
ward and purporting to be a sourNat! Among 


its contents, the whole of which but little ex- 
ceed in quantity two columns of an ordinary 
newspaper, the following sage and profound 
observations cannot fail to elicit a smile. Only 
imagine the learned gentleman bolstered up in 


his chair of state examining with a look 


— 
quizzical sagacity, that would have shamed the | 


admirable scrutiny of the ten pound note by 
William M‘Gee’s monkey, the important mat- 
ters before him, and issuing with consequential 
self-sufficiency the annexed mandates! We as- 
sure our readers it is an exact copy verbatim et 
literatum, from the columns of a weakly, we 
should say sickly paper, printed or attempted 
to be printed in the respectable county of Le- 
high in this state. 


TO MY CORRESPONDENTS. 


1t would take a super-royal sheet to publish 
all the Communications | received this week. 
I exclude what I see proper, and insert what I 
deem proper. 

Cesar shall appear neat week. 

Manufacturer shall not appear at all, on 
account of reasons best kuown to the editor. A 
few words with the Manufacturer would be 
agreeable. 

Hiram can not appear in this paper. I re- 
quest him to send his communication to Bata- 
via, or to the editor of the ‘Telegraph in New 
Berlin. 

Snipper Snapper can not appear—let the de- 
fendant appeal to the laws of his country. 

Sarah shall apeear as soon as she lets me 
know who she alludes to in her pieces. 

Dandy is welcome to his poetical effusion, as 
soon as he wishes it back again. 

Porter Beer | will insert, after a little con- 
versation with the author. 


Hiterary Notices. 


The first number of Mr. Simpson’s new paper 
“The Philadelphia Mercury” appeared on 
Saturday last. Its contents indicate the in- 
dustry and talents of its editor. 

The White Banner.—A respectable weekly 
miscellany published at Pawtucket R. L., has re- 
cently changed its titleto that of the Pawtucket 
Chronicle, and undergone otherw ise many im- 
provements. 

The Democratic Eagle is the title of another 
new paper that has been commenced in Wasli- 
ington, Pa. Itis neatly printed in the quarto 
form, and is conducted with judgment. 

Cahning’s Speeches. These able specimens 
of eloquence are about to be published in En- 
gland. They will occupy five volumes, and 
the three first are corrected by their late distin- 
guished author himself. 

The Journal of Commerce, a new paper, has 
appeared in New York, a number of whieh we 
have redeived. Its size, contents, and execu- 


tion, exhibit one of the fairest specimens of 


usefulness and beauty that has come under ous 
observation in the form of a newspaper. 

Two Yearsin Ava. A work under this title 
has recently been published. It contains a 
copious fund of diversified and interesting 
sketches uf manners and character, and is 
written by a person of excellent taste and ac- 
curate observation. 


The United States Literary Gazette is no 
more! Its subscribers (if willing) will We trans- 
ferred to the patronage of the American Quar- 
terly. 

The African Repertory and Colonization 
Register, a new paper under the cognizance of 
the Ohio Colonization Society, is anrrounced to 
appear shortly at Columbus, Ohio. 

The New York Times is suspended for a 
season. 

American Vinedressers Guide. A little work 
with this appellation has been published in N. 
York within the last week. 
tive of France, and explains the result of his 
investigations to be, that vines will grow as well 
and be as equally productive in this country as 
any in the world. 


Boston Lyceum. The August number of 
this work is before us. It contains some wedl 
written and interesting articles. 

Early Days. A collection of fugitive poetry 
has been published in a volume under this title 
at Charleston. [ts author Mr. G. Simms is a 
young man pogsessed ef considerable poetic. 


| powers. | 


Its author isana- . 
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~The Jurist is the title of a periodical com- 
menced in London, to be issued quarterly. [It 
will be devoted exclusively to the true princi- 
ples of legislation, and such topics as are con- 
jected in @ measure with the philosophy of the 


jaw. 


Our quaint (not quizzical) friend Morris, of 
the Bucks County Patriot, has withdrawn from 
that respectable print, and is now busying him- 
eelf in the publication of his Arzel, one of the 


most piquant, neat and agreeable (semi- 
monthly) periodicals extant. Taking leave of | editorial marri 


nis Bucks County friends, he occupies about a 
dozen of lines, where in ordinary cases, a Cco- 
mn is put in requisition. This article, pe- 
culiarly indicative of our old friend’s habits, 
pointed, brief, and to the purpose, closes thus: 
“You have paid me well, for which I am 
sieased. You have been pleased or you would 
not have paidme. Therefore we are square! ” 


THEATRICAL. 

The French company meet with unusual 
success at the Chesnut-st. Theatre. 

Mr. Warren’s company have passed an ex- 
tremely successful campaign at Washington. 
They will shortly return to this city, and com- 
mence operations in Chesnut-st. about the 15th 
inst. 

Walnut Street Theatre.—Mr. Hamblin ap- 
peared as Zanga at this place on Saturday 
evening last. So much had been said of his 
performance of this fine part in New York, 
that the public expected no small gratification 
by witnessing his personation of it—never, 
perhaps, was an audience more disappointed; 
jor this talented actor was so execrably sup- 
ated by a Mr. Grierson, who played the part 
of Alonzo, that his best efforts were rendered 
abortive; though it was very perceptible that 


Mr. Hamblin would have surpassed any of his 


ioxmer efforts if he had had the necessary aid. 


This evening Mr. Booth will take his benefit 


at the Walnut-st. Theatre. 
Signorina Garcia.—This ‘distinguished vo- 
ealist commences an engagement at the Bowery 


Theatre on the 9th inst. after the termination of nothing definative had yet been decided upon, 


which she will proceed to France. 
Mr. Forrest concluded a satisfactory engage- 


ment at the Bowery a few evenings past. Mr. 


Cooper is playing at the Park Theatre. 

Miss Fisher.—It is with extreme pleasure 
we notice the continued prosperity of the Park 
theatre. Miss C. Fisher continues, and is likely 
‘0 continue, a most attractive magnet. The 
versatility of her powers is really astonishing, 
and every fresh appearance adds to her popu- 


larity. Crack, in the Turnpike Gate, is, we 
think, the worst of them; and, though set off 
with a few happy hits, is, as a whole, neither 
pleasing nor amusing, Her Little Pickle, how- 
‘ver, was an ample compensation. It was, in 


‘ruth a delightful piece of arch roguery. With 


what a school-boy zest she appeared to plan 
ani! chuckle over the execution of her mis- 
chievous pranks!—and we dare say her sailor’s 
Hornpipe gave more real pleasure, and was 
mare to the taste of three-fourths of the audi- 
“nce, (affectation aside,) than all the pirouettes 
of the French dancers; at least we may be al- 
lowed to infer so, from the tremendous encore 
Which shook the house at its conclusion. Mir. 

The committee of the Tremont Theatre, 
Boston, have awarded to a member of the edi- 
toreal corps the premium: of 100 dolls. offered 


rthe best poem, which was spoken at the] reached St. Ildefonso, the residence of the 


opening of the theatre on Monday last. 


Mr. Blanche, a dramatist of some repute, inspired the apostolicals with fresh confidence, 
tought out at the Haymarket, a one act piece 
with the title * You.must be Buried.” Its fate} the King the decree by which M. Peeacho 
was unlike that of his other productions, for it} and other persons of the moderate party were 
was damned. When one-of the actors came] cashiered. | 
forward to announce it for repetition, amidst 
much hissing, a wag in the pit cried, Why] the British troops were to be withdrawain 
don’t you give it up? You have been damned, |less than two months from the Peninsula; but 


and now you must be buried;” which was con- 
clusive. 


4 


SUMMARY. 


On Sunday last Mr. Henry Abbet, stove- 
maker of north Second street, a citizen about 
sixty years of age, jumped into the river and 
saved a boy, at the imminent risk of his own 
life. —Philadelphia Gazette. 

Editorial Prosperity.—In one of our mail 
papers, we observe advertisements of three 


shows that the business is profitable, and that 
those who follow it, are disposed to settle 
down as quiet orderly citizens. It is an ex- 
ample which some of us will follow one of 
these days.—N. Y. Cour. 

As a substitute for copper sheathing for ves- 
sels, the composition invented and patented by 
Wm. Russell Jr. Esq. of New Bedford, is 
highly recommended by several masters of 
vessels. 

The James’ River is said to be lower than 
it has been known for many years; and many 
of the mills upon it are either suspended or 
retarded in their operations. 


Great sale of Wool.—Coolidge, Poor & Head 
will sell at the Boston New Market Hall, the 
16th October, 218 bales Saxony wool, 350 of 
Spanish, Portuguese and Smyrna, and 50,000 
Ibs. high grade and full blood fleece wool. 

A silver mine is said, in the Montreal pa- 
pers, to have been privately working in Upper 
Canada, for two years past, by four men, three 
of whom are Yankees, and the other English. 

The Senate of New-York, have refused to 
amend the law to regulate eiections, by hav- 
ing the electors chosen by general ticket in- 
stead of the present district system. 


Latest from England.—By the ola line pack- 
et ship Canada, Captain Rogers, says the N. 
Y. Gazette, and the Morning Courier, we 
have received London papers to the 3lst Au- 
gust, and Liverpool, to the Ist ult. inclusive. 
Mr. Huskisson had returned to London, but 


as to the formation of the new ministry. Ru- 
mour was very busy on the subject. Among 
our extracts we have placed the leading arti- 
cle of the New Times of the 3lst, which gives 
a bird’s eye view of the latest intellfeence.— 
The Greeks have been successful both by sea 
and land. 

The small-pox was making daeadful rava- 
ges in London. 

The Russian fleet of five sai! of the line, and 
three frigates, sailed for Portsmouth on the 
24th of August, for Constadt. 

Orders have been received at Portsmouth, 
for the whole of the light ships composing the 
Experimental squadron, to be fitted for foreign 
service with all possible expedition. 

Letters from St. Petersburgh describe the 
greatest activity as prevailing in the War 
and Foreign Department in that capital. The 
Emperor is said to have manifested much dis- 
content at the delays and tergiversation of the 
Porte, and to be firmly resolved on putting an 
end to the effusions of blood in the Pelopon- 
nesus. 

In Syria the ravages of the plague have 
been frightful. In Aleppo and Demascus, 
the inhabitants died to the number of 1000 in 
a day. 


The information of the death of Mr. Canning 
King of Spain, on the 16th August. The event 


and they had no difficulty in obtaining from 


Accounts from Lisbon and spain assert that} 


no mention is made of a similar movement on 
the part of the French troops in Spain. 

The population of those portions of Poland 
which have successively fallen to the share of 
Russia, is about 20,000,000. To meet the in- 


tellectual wants of such a mass of persons, | * 


there are but 15 newspapers, eight of which 
are printed in Warsaw. Our 10 or 12,000,000 
are supplied with something like 5 or 600 
newspapers: There is a difference here. 

A fire, the first for many years, occurred in 
Natches on the 25th ult. which destroyed seve- 
ral buildings. 

A French schooner engaged in the cod fish- 
ery, at Iceland in June last, was surrounded 
by islands of ice, and enclosed beyond the pos- 
sibility of escape. It fortunately happened 
that there were other vessels in sight, which 
the crew succeeded in reaching, and in this 
manner saved themselves from perishing. 

Savannah. The Board of Health in ttheir 
report of the 20th Sept. announce the occur- 
rence of two deaths by malignant fever, since 
their last report. 

Commodore John Rodgers has been appoint- 
ed a Commissioner of the Navy. 


Exirct of a letter from Laguira of the 2d 
ult.—Commerce is every day bccoming more 
dull, for the country is very far from being 
tranquil, every one is afraid, and discontent is 
general. 

Greece.---The ship Six Brothers arriving at 
Napoli from New York, I thought it my duty 
to advise her not to remain, as trouble was 
brewing; and I came here in her. This mo- 
ment letters from Napoli inform me that open 
war has broken out in the place between Gri- 
vas, commander of the upper castle, and Fon- 
toumaris, commanding the lower. Grivas is 
bombarding the place: men, women and chil. 
dren are killed and wounded every hour; and 
the Englsh- commander lying there has been 
obliged to threaten, in order to save the re- 
maining families: the houses and shops are 
plundered: a horrid scene of coufusion is going 
on:---I go there in a day or two, to try to re- 
move the Hospital, and shall write you.---Com_ 
Adv. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Clarence,” X. C.,’? and several other 
valuable correspondents are welcome. * ‘Turk- 
ish Eclogues No. 4.” is worthy of ifs predeces- 
sors and shall appear soon. 

“6 Like Father, like Son,” is a good moral 
tale. Its length will preclude the possibility 
of its insertion for awhile, but in the mean 
time we tender our acknowledgements to its 
author. 

“ The L ” is too metaphysical in its 
character to interest many of our readers, and 
yet we dislike to refuse the contributions of one 
who has so interested himself in our pros- 
perity. 

The future attempts of “Glenwar’” will 
doubtless prove more successful. The article 
he has sent us is not devoid of merit. 

“ Catharine” requires a little more experi- 
ence in the “art of poetry.” 

«¢ Manlius,” “ Avon,” * Clio Jr.” &c. are 
received. 

“The Silent Lyre,” and “Lines on an In- 
fant,” in our next. f 

“The Dream of Death,” and “ The Grave of 
Susan,” are declined. 


MARRIAGES, 


On the 26th ult. Mr. Aristides Monges, Mer- 
chant, to Miss Ann, daughter of Joseph Ta- 
gert, Esq. all of this city. 

At Carlisle, the Rev. Erskine Mason, Pastor 
of the first Presbyterian church in Schenectady, 
N. Y. to Mary, daughter of the late Dr. Samuel 
A. of that place. 

Thomas Butler Chinn, ng, of the Close, 
Litchfield, (England) to Eliza Tippet. A wag, 
who is always on the alert, wrote the following 
couplet upon this union : 

Although the sun is sult 
| homas does quite right to get 
A Tippet for his Chinn, 


DEATHS. 


On the 27th ult. Sarah Armstrong, in the 
32d year of her age. 


_ On Friday morning, Mrs. Anna Joanna, wife 
of John Maybin, Esq. in the 58th year of her 


e. 

On the 7th ult. Hannah Lancaster, wife of 
John Lancaster, of the Northern Liberties, in 
the 57th year of her age. 


On the 29th ult. Miss Bridget Dur. niece 
of the late Patrick Jourdon, 


On the morning of the 22d, ult. at the resi- 
dence of Dr. R. Johnson, Washington City, af- 
ter a protracted illness of several years, Mrs. 
Nancy C. Balmaine, in the 57th year of her 
age. For many days previous to her dissolu- 
tion, her sufferings were unintermitted and 
painful in the extreme, but not a murmur es- 
caped her lips. She exhibited, throughout, that 
humility, patience, resignation, and confidence 
in her Redeemer, by which her whole life had 
been distinguished. 


At the same residence, in an adjoining room, 
about two hours after Mrs. Balmaine’s death 
her daughter, SUSAN W. BALMAINE, in the 
2ist year of her age, breathed her last. Ner 
sense of filial duty, had enchained her to the 
bedside of her suffering parent—no persuasion, 
no argument, could induce her to intermit her 
attentions night or day. Vainly was it urged 
that her beloved sister Maria had, within afew 
months, fallen a victim to the same devoted 
affection. ‘The lovely Susan embraced a simi- 
lar fate, conscious that it awaited her. From 
blooming health, she was in the course of a few 
weeks so reduced, as to be incapable of render- 
ing the slightest assistance to her reverend mo- 
ther, and she then, though reluctantly, con- 
sented to a short journey to the Springs of Mi- 
lan, in the faint hope of improving her strength. 
—Apprised of the extreme danger of her mo- 
ther, she was with great difficulty brought back 
in the arms of her brother to the scene of death, 
and receiving the benedictions of her expiring 
mother, the pure spirits of both left their mortal 
tenements, and ascended to the regions of ism- 
mortality. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. | 


OBITUARY. 


Although death is constantly visiting those 
around us, and grasping in his icy embrace, 
those. whom we hold affectionately dear, pay- 
ing deference neither to the humble or the ex- 
alted, yet rarely are his depredations attended 
with such heart-rending circumstances, as in 
the decease of Mn. Peter Barrp. Here were 
combined the tender and amiable husband, the 
kind father, and the upright man. His errors 
were through weakness, not the impulse of rea- 
son. His relatives and acquaintances mourn 
the loss of one whose virtues shone conspici- 
ously bright in the circle he moved—whose 
worth was appreciated—and one who has left 
a blank which cannot be filled up. The sur- 
viving partner, on whom this dispensation of 
Providence falls most heavily, and who fora 


‘time previous was confined toa bed of sick- 


ness, scarcely conscious of the irreparable loss 
she has sustained, is bereft of him, who was her 
chosen companion, in health her stay, and ir 
sickness her solace, how distressingly painfu! 
her situation. Her bosom confidant, he who 
would soothe her in the hour of distress, share 
her sorrows, and gladly alleviate her woes— 
her protector and supporter has gone, and left 
her a prev to soul- sickening grief. How fu- 
tile, alas! are our prospects of earthly happi- 
ness—how fallacious our visionary schemes of 
enjoyment, which break ere we are aware of 
the possibility of our being deceived. 

Yet under afflictions and trials,and when 
bereft of those who are held near and dear by 
every tie with which mortals can possibly be 
connected, let us recollect that there is still 
One who in the hour of distress will never for- 
sake us. He it is who has promised to be a 
helping hand in every time of need, the guar- 
dian of the widow and the fatherless, and the 
only source from where true 


Captain William P, Smith, at the request and 

on behalf of the corps of Pennsy_vanra Guarps, 
resents the thanks of the corps to General 

Garrett D. Wall, Mr. Gabriel Allen, of the 

Washington Hotel, Trenton, and Capt. Z. W. 

Kellum, of the Steamboat Pennsy] 


ia, for 
their courteous and hospitable treatment of the 


members on their late excursion to Tsenton. 
Oct. Ist, 1827. 
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‘LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.] 


« Unstudied thoughts, and brief remarks are here, 
Critics, approach not—/riends we need not fear.” 


There is no term which is more commonly misap- 
plied, than that which is so often sported on the 
tongue, but which so seldom finds an answering sen- 
timent inthe heart. The word friendship, is appli- 
ed too often, without meaning; and not unfrequently, 
when the opposite feeling would be expressed with 
more sincerity. Let us hope, however, that the mis- 
application of this word, proceeds more generally 
from want of self-knowledge, or from the absence 
of reflection, than from treachery, or even want of 
eandour. The school-girl dignifies her scribbling 
eompanion with the name of friend. The thought- 
less youth calls the associates of his idle revels by 
that sacred appellation. Nay, even those whose 
characters are stamped by depravity, have also 
their colleagues in vice, whom they call friends.— 
Happy is he who can say with the proud feeling of 
conscious desert; or with the tender burst of grate- 
ful affection, “I have a friend.” There is no earth- 
ly blessing, which Heaven has in mercy granted us, 
of half so much value, as a truly attached friend:— 
and without this blessing, all others are imperfect 
and unsatisfying. Unhappy, and misguided is the 
man, who willfully casts from, or thqughtlessly alien- 
ates an affectionate heart—he is doubly to be pitied, 
for he at the same time loses areal blessing, and 
deeply wounds the heart that loves him—and unless 
his heart is totally insensible, regret and remorse are 
sure to follow. Very few of us can take a retro- 
spect of the past, without some feelings of self-re- 
proach on the score of friendship: either we have 
professed and felt it for some being who has proved 
unworthy, and our hearts are chilled by disappoint- 
ment; or we have to reproach ourselves for some er- 
ror of conduct towards those who were our real 
friends. In either case how painful its remembrance! 
How often does an unreflecting remark, made _per- 
haps without aim or object, inflict pain on the feel- 
ing heart! How often are friends alienated, or for a 
time entangled by the misrepresentations of the de- 
‘siguing, or by ill-judged officiousness; and more fre- 

quently by that tenaeious delicacy, and jealousy 
of affection, which, in some minds, are nearly as in- 
separable from friendship as from love. 

I was led to these reflections by the eomembrance 
of Ellena Howard, the friend of my early years, the 


sharer of-my joys and sorrows, the confidante of 


many a melancholy tale, my counsellor in many a 
trying hour. Though many “years have passed since 
first we met,” Ellena is still the kind, consoling, 
deeply interested friend of my maturer years. What 
a contrast between my Ellena and the inconsistent, 
and variable Emily:—whose afiections chanee with 
every changing sceile—who indeed can be said to 
have no affections, except such as are subservient 
to interest, or directed by caprice:—who scruples 
not to inflict the severest pain upon the heart that 
loves and trusts her, and whiose friendship she has 
strove to gain, merely to gratify a momentary pique 
or selfish feeling. Emily possesses great acquire- 
ments. A certain cunning or taet, enables her to 


_ put on the semblance of all that is amiable: the names 


of friendship, sentiment, and generosity, are ever 
on her lips; but her heart is no abiding place for them: 
the ready tear is taught to flow; the soothing tone 
adopted; the noble sentiment displayed, whenever 
their aid is necessary to further her views of self-in- 
terest, or to procure for her that popularity which she 
covets. But Emily is incapable of-feeling the exalted 


sentiment of friendship:—she is a cold, selfish, calcu- 

lating being, who would not scruple to desert her 

friend, when her sympathy and kindness were most 

needed; or hesitate to betray the confidence reposed 
in her, if, by.so doing, she would advance her own in- 
terest. Amelia, on the other hand, is, to all appear- 
ance, perfectly amiable, mild and equable in her de- 
portment. She inspires regard by an appearance of 
quiet kindness; but Amelia is gentle only from habit— 
she would injure no one; but she is totally incapable of 
any exertion of friendship: neither the joy or sorrow 
of her friends can much affect her: she can see the 
tear of sorrow flow, and witness the rising sob of acute 
anguish, without sympathy, except by a few words of 
common-place consolation. Yet, Amelia is not cruel, 
she is only cold. She may feel good will towards ma- 
ny; but friendship is a sentiment she can never feel, 
and, consequently, never caninspire for any length 
oftime. It is easy to forgive irritability and impa- 
tience in those we love; but it is impossible to love 
those who are by nature cold and insensible, or to es- 
teem those who can veil their treachery and selfishness 
under the mask of affection. The cold, insensible 
heart we may pity; but the treacherous, designing one 
we must abhor! 

After such a retrospect, it is soothing to return to 
the contemplation of genuine feeling—fervent and sin- 
cere friendship, in the character of Ellena. No sacri- 
fice of personal gratification is too great for her to 
make: she considers her friend as part of herself; their 
joys and sorrows are mutual; and a slight, an inju- 
ry, offered to her friend, is felt more keenly than if 
herself was its object. No violent bursts of enthusi- 
astic rhapsody characterise her professions of attach- 
ment:—her study and faithful friendship is felt, rather 
than expressed. She makes no pretensions to chal- 
lenge admiration, but is content with feeling, and be- 
ing the object of, as sincere a friendship as ever enno- 
bled humanity. 

Esteem is the basis upon which the temple of friend- 
ship is erected. Charity and forbearance are its pil- 
lars. Its ornaments are sensibility and refinement.— 
Sincerity stands at the portal, and faith gives strength 
and durability to the whole. H. M. 


TUELIMONITRESS. 
BY A LADY. 


« Let knowledge fair by virtue be enshrined, 
And mental charms to outward grace be joined, 
For what’s an angelform without an angel mind.’’ 


{Continued. } 

Second Lady. You never can enjoy life, while 
you fetter every thought, and strive to reduce every 
thing to cool-calculating reason. You have read 
and travelled enough to know better. Let imagi- 
nation take the reins, and feel what it is to live. 
We were created to be happy:—lInfinite goodness 
could have no other view in our creation;—why 
then should we whine and “ fret our hour upon the 
stage,” instead of enjoying every blessing as we meet 
it. I hate this diving into the obscurities of fate. 
The God, who created a world of so much beauty, 
who stored it with such a rich variety of blessings, 
must be all love; nor is it possible he should not for- 
give the errors of his frail dependent children. 

First Lady. Let us only view the life of the 
lovely Italian, with whom you are so enraptured. 
Nature has done wonders for her, educafion every 
thing; but her religion was the religion of Italy, 
mere poetic enthusiasm. She is like a ship in a vast 
ocean without rudder or ballast. Her powers of 
mind were great; and unchecked by that religion, 
whose very essence is humility, she believed herself 
entitled to the homage of the whole literary world, 


of this heart-broken girl plead in my favour! Had 
she devoted her noble attainments of mind to Him 
who gave them, had she been content to shine in the 
circle of domestic life, and looked to another and 
better world, as the theatre on which her uncom. 
mon powers would have room for action, she might 
have lived long and happy, diffusing knowledge and 
enriching society. 

Second Lady. Could you have borne to see 4 
girl like her drudging in the kitchen and the nursery, 
the companion, perhaps, of some leaden headed fe}low 
who would act the tyrant out of spite, or stand aghast 
at the wonders of her mind and person? Would you 
not cherish a taste for the fine arts, and elevate the 
soul by the cultivation of its noblest faculties, sensj- 
bility and sentiment? 

First Lady. I would do it cautiously. Your 
Italian was the victim of sentiment and sensibility, in 
other words of self love. When I see a person sacri- 
ficing personal convenience, subduing every passion, 
regulating the affections, giving up favourite pur. 
suits, to promote the happiness of friends and society; 
I believe her possessed of sentiment and sensibility, 
and honour her from my soul; but when that self-love 
which causes its victims to be for ever mourning and 
complaining, because the world is not sensible of her 
worth, which induced the possessor to exclude her- 
self from adl society, because taste and literature is 
{not every where to be found, and gives the hearts 
thousand wounds by imagining neglects, aftronts, 
and contempt, where neither ever existed, I depre- 
cate the hour when the notion of being sentimenta! 
ever entered a good heart, Christian meekness, ané 
plain common sense, are best suited to this gross 


atmosphere, this : 
unweeded garden.” 


Second Lady. Notwithstanding all your moral. 
izing, I would risk extravagance; I would risk any 
thing rather than lead such a monotonous life as we 
do here. Can one refrain from Jaughter, when re- 
flecting upon one of our direful gossiping visits;— 
How a spirited remark, a quotation from a fine poet, 
or an allusion to some celebrated painting, will s:- 
lence the loquacious dames! The chain of common: 
place ideas is completely broken, and a mortal silence 
prevails, till some adventurous fair re-unites it by 
saying, “* Do you think the water boils for tea? Will 
the gentlemen arrive soon, do you think ? 

First Lady. Lose not your sense of justice whes 
you censure. Every party is not of this description: 
and our rapid improvements in modes of educatiou 
are daily giving us additional weight of character 
American ladies will, at a period, I trust, not far dis- 
tant, ve able to support conversation, with all the 
French grace and Italian vivacity, without the s* 
crifice of principle, and contempt of appropriate 
duties. 


[Fo be concluded next week.| 


[From Mrs. Colvin’s Messenger. } 


IN WHAT DOES HAPPINESS CONSIST’ 

Happiness consists in virtuous employment; in a¢ 
tivity of mind or body, or both. Without exercising 
innocent and cheerful industry, no man can be 
happy or even contented. No man can claim hap- 
piness through life, whose passions are uncontror 
led—the proper control ofevery passion constituting 
virtue. The individual virtues are temperance, eco! 
omy, gentleness, a liberal and forgiving spirit. The 
social virtues of truth, justice, and honesty, are eqU~ 
ly important to human happiness. The famous *” 
thor of the letters of Junius, emphatically affirm 
that, in all his life, he never knew a rogue who w#s 


and was wretched: or enraptured as it frowned or|/not an unhappy man. The ancients, whose writings 
}smiled. How powerfully does the melancholy fate| 


on moral subjects have reached. us, concur in this 
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opinion, that wisdom was only considered as the first 
of human virtues; because it uniformly taught that a 
jife of happiness is only to be attained by the due ex- 
ercise of all the virtues. In a letter of Epicurus to 
a friend, on this subject, he forcibly maintains the 
truth of such doctrine. ‘* Wisdom (he observes) is the 
chief blessing of philosophy; because she gives birth 
to all other virtues, which uniformly, inculcate this 
truth, that no man canlive happily, who does not 
jive wisely and justly; nor, on the other hand, can he 
live wisely and justly, whithout living happily; for 
yirtue is inseparable from a life of happiness, and, a 
life of happiness equally inseparable from virtue.— 
Be these then, and maxims'like these, the subjects of 
thy meditation by night and by day—both in solitude 
and in society. Then thou shalt never be oppressed 
with anxiety, but approximate to the condition ofa 
jeity among mankind.” Wherever education exists 
—that is, wherever civilized life extends, we are 
chiefly taught virtue, not as a science, but asarule 
ofaction. We imbibe it as a habit, and our first and 
finest feelings co-operate with our best reason in 
its favour. In proportion as society is ignorant 
men are wicked; in proportion as it be comes wise, 
they grow virtuous. ‘They acquire clear notions of 
rght and wrong, which, obviously, are only virtue 
and vice in astate ofactivity. Happily,inthis Chris- 
tian land, and wheresoever the light of the gospel 
has been diffused, revelation enforces a fulfilment of 
all the virtues, byoperating directly upon our hopes 
and fears: by the hope of reward ina future state of re- 
tribution, if we act righteously, and by the fear of 
punishment ‘hereafter, for evey heinous transgression 
of the revealed will of Deity.” Beta. 

ORIGINAL INCIDENTS | 
RELATING TO LORD BYRON. 


When a mortal is wasting away within his coffin, 
it is common to human nature to write unmixed 
praise upon his monument, and remember and dis- 
course of the merits and virtues only of the deceas- 
ed. And this, perhaps, is right as far as regards 
those who keep the noiseles tenor of their way thro’ 
the world: but the talented man is, in every respect, 
public property, and it is a charity due to the lovers 
of mind to speak of every frown, foible, and saucy 
action. Whatever contempt we may have for Bos- 
well, on account of the way in which he obtained 
his materials, yet who has not to thank him for one 
of the most delightful books of modern times? and 
the reason for its being so is apparent: he not only 
thows us the giant at his labours, but he tells us, too, 
ofhis trifling, 3 

I know two or three anecdotes of Lord Byron, and 
Ican vouch for the truth of them. I have associated 
with persons who knew him. I was born and edu- 
eated in the university-town wherein he was a stu- 
dent; and I dare say I have, when a boy, often brush- 
ed against his academical dress—perhaps had a kind 
word from him: for he was particularly affectionate 
‘0 children. I have repeatedly, since my youth, 
strolled in the fields and chestnut-shaded walks 
which he, no doubt, loved; the court in which he 
kept—nay, his very room has been familias to me. 

An observing friend of mine has told me that he 
recollected the poet when the latter was a stripling 
tla public-school, and prior to his going to college. 
Byron, even then, displayed a proud stomach. His 
‘onstant amusement, during the play hours, consist- 
‘din yoking four or six youths, sprigs of English 
nobility, and his school-mates, and driving them 
about as high-mettled horses: but, his lordship was 
never seen to take the wooden bit between his fine 


white teeth; nor did he ever submit to be dragged 
and snatched to and fro, through the medium of cut- 
ting pack-thread;—Ae did not allow the silk lash of 
a charioteer’s whip to send its sting through his nan- 


| keens. 


For my own part, I believe there was an heredita- 
ry derangement existing in the Byron family—it 
would even be kind to suppose so, when recurring to 
some of the bard’s ancestors: the English State Tri- 
als, I conceive, will bear me out in this observation. 
Those who are called the lowers of Byron—I mean, 
defenders of his faults, and enthusiasts with regard 
to his virtues—may ridicule this remark, and say, 
that if Noel Byron were mad, why then there was 
meaning in his madness. This, to the utmost ex- 
tent, I grant. I believe that insanity is a commoner 
guest in the world than the world credits. But let 
me to my next anecdote. 


The Misses Edgeworth, with their brother, were 
anxious tosee the establishment of Drury Lane The- 
atre. Lord Byron, who belonged to a committee 
which managed the affairs of the house, was the on- 
ly gentleman in attendance. When he saw the 
names upon the cards which were presented to him, 
he moved with alacrity to the ladies’ carriage; hand- 
ed them out, and ushered them into the Theatre.— 
His bgsom’s lord appeared to sit lightly on his throne 
—he displayed all that courtesy which a being nurs- 
ed and fostered amidst good isanners and pure blood 
can command—indeed, he was absolutely kind in his 
attentions. He had a remark at every winding cor- 
ner, and appeared to want only a silver rod and a 
goodly presence to prove how completely he would 
be the courtier, and marshal fair women and brave 
men. After he had thus delighted these gifted la- 
dies, he, still polite, handed them into their vehicle; 
and they returned a sweet smile of thanks for his 
attention. But as the Misses Edgeworth, unobser- 
ved, turned to get a glance at the fascinating peer, 
at the moment their coachman was driving off, they 
saw his lordship’s brow heavy with passion, and, 
clenching his fist, they heard him, in an awful man- 
ner, say, ‘‘ D——n you, d——n you beth!” 

The poet’s “ Fare-thee-well,” sufficiently proves 
how much he loved Lady Byron, and yet, is it not 
strange that, in the Don Juan, he should have said 
such heartless things! It is true, his lady was not, in 
all respects, suited to him: his soul was only elevated 
when some extraordinary and unworldly cause dis- 
played itself; her satisfaction was in the quiet ofa 
religious-sectarian life. I have been with persons 
who were upor terms of intimacy with Lady Byron, 
and who have seen her at all times, and in situations 
(at a quiet sea-port) where she could be appreciated: 
and these persons—by the by, I ought to have pre- 
mised that they were ladies—these persons have in- 
variably said that “‘ Lady Byron was a charming 
woman.” But I can give another proof of his lord- 
ship’s strong feeling of regard for his wife: When he 
attended at his lawyer’s to sign the articles of sepa- 


|ration, prior to his departure for the European con- 


tinent, the pen was given into his hand. But he kept 
it there unemployed for a long time—he was evident- 
ly agitated—a full quarter ofan hour passed, yet there 
he stood with his frame shaking dreadfully! At last; 
With an unnatural effort, he dashed the pen across the 
parchment; and ifthe Deed could now be seen, the 
agitation which the writer experienced would be 
plainly marked in the signature of “Byron.” 

I will close this article with an incident which hap- 
pened to him at Trinity College, in the University of 
Cambridge; and which is illustrative of hig character; 


| displaying, at once, his wit and boldness. It is believed 


that the anecdote is new to readers in America, altho’ 
the author of this article put the point of it into a 
pindarie about two yeas ago; which was inserted in 
a British country paper, and recopied into the Lon- 
‘don prints. Lord Byron, wher an under-graduate, 
kept a young bear asa chamber companion. This 
brute acted as most brutes will—he did not give 
kindness for kindness, although, like many creatures 
who walk upon two legs, he was ready with his paw 
andhis hug. The bear became a nuisance to the ser- 
vants, and the old fellows ofthe college had not only 
circles in their heads, but displayed a great many 
triangles in their walk in order to get out of the way 
ofthis rugged Russian. Finally a complaint was 
made to the then master, Dr. Mansell, Bishop of 
Bristol; a man who had composed some delightful pie- 
ces of wit, and who could enjoy a good thing. The 
doctor sent his compliments to Lord Byron, and de- 
sired that his bear might be immediately expelled 
from Alma Mater. And what wasthe answer of the 
man who had not then shown how sweetly he could 
charm? ‘Tell the master, Tom,” said he to the ser- 
vant who had brought the Doctor’s message, “tell 
him it is impossible that my bear can be sent from its 
rooms; for the poor thing is now studying very hard, 
in order to become a resident fellow of the college!” 
GOETHE. 
A letter from a young French Student at Weimar 
gives the following interesting account of this cele- 


|| brated poet:—‘* Goethe is, as you know, eighty 


years of age. I have had the pleasure of repeatedly 
dining with him in a small party; and I have heard 
him talk for several hours together with extraordi- 
nary intelligence and wit, and with the eloquence 
and warmth of a young man. He knows every 
thing that is going on, interests hifnself in it, and 
admires whatever is worthy of admiration. With 
his gray locks, and in his snow-white gown, he has 
quite a patriarchial air. Surrounded by his son, his 
daughter-in-law, and their children (who are always 
playing with him,) he converses on the most elevated 
subjects. Among other topics he talked to us of 
Schiller, and of what he had contemplated doing, and 
had actually accomplished. He has an ingenuous 
consciousness of his own glory, which does not dis- 
please, because he shows himself thoroughly sensible 
of the merit of others. Adoring Molier, and Fon- 
taine, he admires Athalie, relishes Berenice, knows 
Beranger’s songs by heart, and is acquainted with 
the newest vandevilles of Paris. I have read in 
manuscript a very extraordinary work of Goethe's, 
which is about to be published. He composed it 
after he was seventy-seven years old. It is an epi- 
sode, or rather an interlude, in the supplement to 
Faust, which is not yet completed. He calls it a 
phantasmagora. It appears to be scarcely capable 
of translation; but amidst many extravagancies, and 
some obscurity, exhibits great profundity, poetry, 
and grace. From the siege of Troy to that of Mis- 
solonghi, the Greek mythology, the middle ages, 
Lord Byron, the present times—every thing has a 
place init. It is the vision of the great and original 
mind.” 


DANCING. 
now an old fellow,” says Cowper, in one 
of his letters to Hurdis, ‘“‘ but I had once my dancing 


I could learn half so much of a woman’s real char- 
acter by dancing with her as conversing with her at 
home, when I could observe her behaviour at the 
table, at the fire-side, and in all trying scenes of do-~ 
mestic life. We are all good when we are pleasant; 
but she is good who wants not the fiddle to sweeten 


her. ” 


days as you have now, yet I could never find that . 
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(For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
AUTUMNAL WINDS. 


Wild winds of autumn! ye are wafting forth, 

From the cavern’d haunts of the icy north; 

On the verdant hill, and the field of light, 

How dark is the track of thy breathing blight! 

The flowers have fallen, that brightly hung; 

The vine, that in arches of beauty clung; 

The leaflet, that stream’d in the “golden air,” 

And the bright feather’d birds that warbled there;— 
All!—all are in gloom, for thy waving breath 

To the children of spring, is blight and death. 


Yon towering mountain is bleak and wild, 

For the faded leaves are in death mounds piled; 
While hollow and shrill through its ruin’d groves, 
The blast in the might of its cold wing roves; 

And the glade, where the songs of spring were known 
Hath an echo now to a mournful tone. 
The rills pass on with a smothered shout, 

And the infant springs in a death breathe out; 

While the grey rocks frown from the naked wood, 
Proclaiming the autumnal solitude. . 


Wild winds of autumn!—in thy dark’ning gale, 
Ye wither the smiles of the rural vale; 
The river is stirr’d in thy rapid sweep, 
And the wave-flake scatters in foamy leap; 
While the flowers that dipp’d from the blooming shore, 
In the light of its depths are seen no more: 

its bosom reflects but the leafless limb, 

The wild flying flock, or the air cloud dim: 

And the sky—how it breaks there in silv’ry gleams, 
Like the distant lights of our troubled dreams! 
And hark! how the death voice of summer grieves, 
From the crawling brooks, and the thronging leaves; 
From the robin’s note in the unrobed dell; 

That fitfully breathes like a mimic knell; 

A knell, that doth mourn of the joyful hours, 

That died with the hues, and light of flowers: 

How sad and sorrowful it is to see, 

The withering ground and the ruin’d tree: 

Oh wild winds of autumn! there deeply dwells, 

The spirit of darkness in all thy spells. _ 


CLARENCE. 


FOR THE PHILADELRBHIA ALBUM. 


The plants that leap’d to life, when spring 
Awoke the earth, with rose tipped wand; 

And birds that soar’d on buoyant wing,— 
No longer cheer a smiling land: 


The robe of green that summer wore, 


Is losing fast its beauteous hue; 
For tree, and meadow, fruit and flower, 
Have felt the cold autumnal dew. 


Yet not for flower, or bird, I weep, 
Or leafless tree, or meadow drear; 
The dews of grief these eyelids weep, 
For thou art dead, my Emma dear! 
Around the glad and teeming earth, 
Again, will spring, her beauties shed; 
Bat vain, to me, her scenes of mirth, 
They cannot renovate the dead. 


The rose may bring to mind the cheek, 
Where crimson health was wont to play; 
The lily, too, a tale may speak, 
Of pale and premature decay; 
The minstrel of the breathing grove - 
May sing, as thou wert wont to sing; 
But thou wilt never be my love, 


As once, the dearest pride of spring. 


They say ’tis weak to mourn for thee, . 

And weak, to them, these tears may seem; 
They ner my bosom’s pangs can £e®, 

Nor sound the depth of sorrow’s stream: 
My buried love, my blighted maid, © 

My cherished bride, farewell, farewell, 
‘Until in death this form is laid, ~ 

Its heart with sorrow’s tide must swell. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.} 
STANZAS. 


‘My lyre is but a tuneless shell, 
For I have pawn’d its chords for bread.” 


WoopworTH. 


I gave my simple song away, 
And friendship did with smiles receive; 
Those smiles, those thanks, could well repay, 
Much more, than I had power to give. 


That simple song could often cheer, 
When sorrow came, my lonely hours; 
And much I loved the wreath to wear, 
Kind hands had wove, tho’ wild its flowers, 


Dark hours arose—misfortunes dire, 
Forced me that simple song to sell; 
’T was passing through the ordeal fire 
And how I passed it, who shall tell! . 


I missed those smiles, those plaudits kind, 
The wild wove wreath, I’d wore so long; 
I sought them—but could only find 
The price for which I sold my song! 


Oh! minstrel, (whosoe’er thon art, ) 
Whose lyre was never bought and sold; 

Guard well the treasures of thy heart, 
Nor barter feeling, song, for gold. 


THE BEE. 
‘“* Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 

In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 

From all we encounter some good to elicit 

As bees gather sweets from the meanest of flowers 


: [For the Philadelphia Album. ] 

‘“* How beautiful is night! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air; 

No mist obscures, no little cloud 

Breaks the serene of heaven; 

In full orbed glory the majestic moon 

Rolls through the dark blue depths!”—Southey. 

These moonlight hours, how they soothe the soul that has 
been worn and wearied with care, and toil, and anxious sor- 
rows, that exhaust the well spring of existence, and destroy 
the very buds of happiness and hope long ere they swell to 
aught like blossoming! Their influence steals into the spirit, 
with magician touch, reanimating scenes of former days, re- 
ealling things though not forgotten, yet often unremembered: 
and, as in the hours of sleep we see bright forms and smiling 
| features glittering round our path—so friends, “ loved, lost, and 
yet remembered,” fill again their vacant places in the fairy vi- 
sions memory fondly weaves! But then, alas! e’en like the sum- 
mer gossamer, a touch, a breath, dispels them! for they own no 
local habitation. Yet to gaze upon thy placid face, thou quiet 
minister of mental peace, and spirit-stirring rapture—thus to 
feel the balmy dews upon the feverish cheek, and to. inhale 
the fragrance of a thousand sleeping flowers, which seems to 
lull, for a short space, the bruised heart’s ceaseless aching, is 
to me so exquisite and pure a pleasure, I could well nigh bear 
with uncomplaining fortitude the ills of the day season for 
the joys of night! and drink deeply the cup of bitterness, to 
taste the few sweet drops an hour like this distills! 

I look upon you, ye bright gems in the blue ether, ye heaven 
dwelling stars, fair heralds.of eternity, and on your lovely cres- 
| cent leader, with an eye grown dim with tears, and yet untired 
with weeping, and my soul longs to escape her prison-house, 
and flee on swifter wings than morning’s to the realms of life 
and light, and everlasting glory, where the bowers lose not 
their verdure, nor the flowers their bloom—where fountains 
ever full, pour forth their streams in the green pathway of the 
ransomed ones, attired in spotless.garments; and glad melo- 
dies, ascending like pure incense, fill the vault of heaven with 
praise! Oh! when shall | be with you? When lie down in the 
cold bosom of the silent earth, and be forgotten in this weary 
world, where even now so few remember and still fewer love, 
i have no kindred with the heartless throngs that move and 
{laugh around me; I am not as they are—but I feel like some 


| lone-exile on a barren shore, where the waves dash unctasing. 


ly around him, and the winds chill as they pass the very pulse 


{| of being. Doth that exile look with eye of transport, though 


it beams through tears, to the fond star that glistens o’er hj, 
home, and bless it as he worships? Even so I bless the Messen 
ger of endless happiness and love; to kneel in adoration at th, 
shrine of the pure Star of Bethlehem, whose rays are scatter. 
ed over this benighted world, to light us to a resting place jy 
heaven! FLORA. 


MILTON. 


“‘ He was a spare man, had light brown hair, his com. 
plexion exceeding fair, oval face, his eye dark grey, 
His widow hath his picture, when a Cambridge Scholar, 
which ought to be engraved, for the picture before his 
book is not at alllike him. He hada delicate tuneab|. 
voice and good skill, but played most on an organ whic) 
he had inthe house. His chief exercise was walking... 
After dinner he used to walk three’ or four hours at , 


bed about nine.---Temperate; he rarely drank between 
meals. Extremely pleasant in his conversation, and a 
dinner, supper, &e.---but satyrical. He was visited by 
the learned much more than he did desire.” 


A BURMAN FUNERAL. 


The corpse is deposited in a curious coffin, three fee: 
deep, covered with a profusion of cut paper, tinsel, and 
other ornaments, nd borne on men’s shoulders. This 
is preceded by several priests, dressed in their yellow 
robes, with a black-beaded rosary in one hand, anda 
fan in the other; who now and then chant or pray in 
concert with some of the attendants. The chief moun. 
ers sob, cry, and howl, in a manner that would reflect 
credit on the most perfect adepts in the mourning art of 
the Emerald Isle; and a large concourse of the friends 
of the deceased forms a long string in the rear. Onar 
riving at the place of interment, the body is either bu- 
ried, when the gaudy coffin is placed outside the tom), 
most probably with the view of preventing the attack 
of dogs, who often scratch up the corpses, or else i 
burned with its attendant paraphernalia, and the ashes 
deposited in a grave: The Burmahs are not in the hab: 
it of erecting lasting memorials over the ashes of the 


|| dead; some few of the greater personages have maus- 


leums built to their memory, and sometimes a pagado is 
dedicated in recollection of a lost friend or relation; but 


|| the practice is not general; and the consequent absence 


of monuments and tombs deprives the traveller of one 
source of gratification and inquiry, which is felt when 
contemplating the memorials of ages long gone by. 
Persons of very high rank are often embalmed afte: 
their decease, during which time the body is laid outin 
state in some kioum, or public edifice; but this cerem - 
ny we had not an opportunity of viewing during ov 
stay in Ava. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
SONNET—TO CIREX. 


And hast thou smiled amid the thoughtless throng, 
Thy heart still sorrowing, and thy vacant eye 
Wandering the forms betore thee careless by?--- 

Yes! thou hast smiled---hast laughing passed along; 
The quick jest given---and the blythesome song’ 

And pe no eye could pierce the warm disguise, 
-Which wrapp’d a cold heart from the worldlings eyes:-~ 
And many-most---have guessed thy temper wrong--- 
But there was one---a seeming foolish girl--- 

Whose lips, as thine would curve, would curl; 

Whose voice was laughing, echoing to thy wice,--- 
Who saw thou didst not---she could not---rejoice; 

And sighed to think thou deem’dst her---yet will deem-~ 
The frivolous thing-which she can only seem. wvei 


MARRIED LIFE. 

Connubial hapainess, is of too fine a texture to 
roughly handled. It isa delicate flower which indiffe” 
ence will chill, and suspicion blast. It is a sensit’* 
plant, which will not even bear the touch of unkindne* 
It must be watered with the showers of tender affe~ 
tion, expanded with the glow of attention, and guarded 
by the impreg able barrier of unshaken confidence: I 
must be kept unsullied by the hand of carelessness, “” 
obscured by selfishness, uncontaminated by neglet! 
Thus matured it will bloom with fragrance, in ¢¥¢" 
season of life, and soften the pillow of declining y¢*” 
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